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Editorial 


Rexier, which came to Europe in the early morning of September 30th, will be felt no more 
keenly anywhere than in libraries. Since Richard de Bury implored peace because war was 
the worst enemy of the book, we have had reason to know tor ages what war may mean 
for our colleétions. Already, indeed, library staffs had been drawn upon for service in the 
Forces, in Air Raid Precautions and other urgent war work and some have not returned 
to their usual places yet. In the last war the proceedings began for libraries with drastic 
retrenchments and these were restored only when it was found that even at such a time the 
book was a necessity and not a superfluity. 
* * * * * * 


One of the curious phenomena of the time was the International Conference on 
Documentation which was held at Oxford during the most intense part of the crisis. Here 
men and women of many nationalities discussed the means and methods of gathering, record- 
ing and disseminating information, in French, German and English without any acute 
discussion of or even pointed reference to the crisis. Even more curious was the attitude 
of the German delegates, our quite distinguished library friends, who seemed absolutely 
confident that war would not occur. A factor that impressed was the faét that almost every 


foreign delegate could speak English, while our “ lack of tongues ” was marked. The pro- 
fession should set itself to remove this contrast, and the modern young librarian must realise 
that the ever-increasing nearness of our neighbours makes both the reading and speaking 
of foreign languages not a mere accomplishment but a practical necessity. The two-volumes 
of the papers of this Conference have permanent value and should be in every important 
library. 


* * * * * * 


One among many casualties of the crisis was the Joint Conference of the Northern 
Branches of the L.A. which was to have been held at Lincoln from September 30th to O&ober 
znd. The meetings of the L.A. Council and Committees for Oétober sth-7th were also 
postponed and Chaucer House, we understand, was equipped to protect the staff and some 
of the archives from air-damage. The School of Librarianship deferred its opening for a 
week. The reference to air-attack concerned libraries greatly. Many of our newer ones 
are so many-windowed and top-lighted that they not only offer no proteétion from attack ; 
they cannot be darkened effectively at night. It is probable that the average library has few 
irreplaceable treasures except where there is a local collection with unique items in it; but 
the larger libraries are faced with a problem of some weight here. We were so close to air 
raids that the vulnerability of towns became vivid in our minds. With planes which can 
unload at a moment a ton of explosives on one place, it is doubtful if any existing library 
could survive a direét hit or a near-by one. Until men adopt peace as a creed, and that does 
not seem probable yet, the suggestion that adequate underground stores and shelters, sixty 
feet deep, should be built under every town is not so nonsensical as it seemed to be only 
recently. It would cost about one-fourth of our annual expenditure on defence, and would 
save one hundred per cent. more lives and property and with the latter the cultural records 
of the race. It is a sorry picture, in any case. 
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The seleétion of our books is the principal work of libraries and must always be. There 
cannot, therefore, be too much discussion upon it; and there is no subjeét in which it is 
necessary to keep opinion elastic so that selection may be adaptable to the ever-shifting needs 
of our people. This is why we welcome the discussions which have lately occupied our 
pages, and still do so. The more knowledge of methods, and the more various the policies 
about it that can be developed the better. Of quite outstanding importance have been Mr. 
Savage’s Studies in which he has been engaged nearly all his life. His paper at the Glasgow 
Conference in 1924 was perhaps his outstanding utterance, and we believe that he was mainly 
responsible for the chapter on book-selection in the Sma// Libraries Manual, which brought 
Mr. Jast into the lists at the London Conference in 1934. He has rarely been in better, more 
useful, vein than in his present contributions. However opinions may differ, the general 
truths he always keeps in view are, we think, of the utmost importance, 


* * * * * * 


The Librarian of Folkestone, Mr. Reginald Howarth, emphasises in his Annual Report 
the importance of the recording and preservation of local items tor the use of students. Every 
library in the country has at least the nucleus of a local collection and it would be interesting 
to our readers to compare notes on the value of these. Folkestone has now about two thousand 
volumes and a large number of maps, prints, lantern slides, etc., connected with the distriét. 
Its value has been enhanced during the year by the donation of an important private collection 
by Mr. R. A. Peddie, who has been gathering materia] on this locality for many years. His 
gift comprises about 462 items, and he has also presented a catalogue which forms the basis 
of a Folkestone bibliography, in which are contained items from all sources including much 
valuable matter in the British Museum. The subject of Local Colleétions and Museums is 
dealt with in a chapter of Mr. Eric Leyland’s forthcoming book, Te Wider Public Library. 


* * * * * * 


In spite of rumours to the contrary the London and Home Counties Branch Conference 
is to be held at Folkestone as from Friday, O&ober the 14th, ana the tollowing are the chief 
speakers. On Friday evening Mr. L. Stanley Jast is speaking on “* Publishers and Librarians.” 
The discussion is to be opened by Mr. T. E. Callander. On Saturday, the 15th, Mr. R. 
Howarth is to speak on “The Bibliographical Aspect of Book Seleétion.”” At 2.30 p-m. 
Mr. E. A. Savage deals with the subject of ‘* The Internal Organisation of Staff Training 
without Special Relation to Examinations.” At 5.45 p.m. Mr. John Wilks is to give a paper 
on “ The Provision of Foreign Books in English Libraries.” On Sunday morning, the 16th, 
at 10 o'clock, “ Consideration of a Number of Recent Library Buildings,” by their respeétive 
librarians, and by Mr. E. J. Carter, the Librarian of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
is to be followed by a Round Table Conference on Current Problems. 


* * * * * 


The winter promises to be one of the most active in modern librarianship. ‘The Library 
\ssociation Branches have excellent programmes, the Library School syllabus shows con- 
tinually increasing developments in the scope of the work covered, and at many polytechnics 
classes for those already in libraries were announced. Now the clouds are lifting, we hope 
that all library workers will support all efforts to bring back normal work and to advance it, 
and will “ get together ” happily on all possible occasions. 


* * * * * * 


Two books of interest to Librarians which will appear this Autumn are The Wider Public 
Library by Eric Leyland in which he summarises those extension activities that every Public 
Library may legitimately undertake, and stresses the importance of extending the scope of 
those activities, and John L. Thornton’s Cataloguing in Special Libraries: A Survey of 
Methods, which provides for the first time a conspectus of the state of cataloguing in many 
special libraries. If the work does something to bring about a greater measure of uniformity 
in the cataloguing of collections of similar kinds it will have performed a useful service. 


— 
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Method in Book Selection 


By Ernest A. SAvAGe (Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


I HAVE in mind choosing books for established libraries of middle and large towns where the 
librarians are not specialists, but general practitioners. And | am concerned with books for 
building up community libraries,' not with hail and farewell authorship in novels, Sunday 
paper masterpieces, the eighteen shilling fraud, and other books manufactured for racketing. 
(That more books appeared in 1937 than ever before is of little importance. But we may regret 
that last year saw the production of a larger quantity than ever of factory junk in all parts of 
the classification). 

I shall consider method from one point of view only : selecting additions to the established 
library. Methods of revising book-stock would call for another paper. 


Il 

A word or two about apparatus. 

Besides a good array of bibliographies, a complete set of publishers’ catalogues and 
announcements is indispensable. Store them in boxes, one for a publisher ; so have about 
280 boxes, arranged in order of publishers’ names, any of which may be picked out straightway. 
Few catalogues are useful in choosing by subjeét, but publishers broadcast leaflets and pros- 
pectuses, which, if filed by subject in folders, will index this information for many books. 
The Bookseller and its cumulated lists, Current Literature, The English Catalogue, and their well- 
known companions, are the quickest means of tracing books by author. 

All these bibliographies, publishers’ announcements and records of current books, with 
an assistant in charge of them, constitute an information bureau for the librarian and the staff. 
As it must be maintained for ourselves (for no bookseller in Edinburgh has anything so 
exhaustive) we offer its benefits to any reader in search of faéts about books, new and old. 

A counterpart to this register of the publishing world is a register of our books, wherever 
they may be, in this branch or that department, in one special colleétion or another. Order 
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slips arranged by writers’ names form an inventory where selector, invoice clerk, classifier, 
cataloguer, and the pilot of the interchange service, may grub for information every working 
hour of their lives. Our slip is illustrated on the previous page. 


Ill 


Having organised our bibliographical apparatus we colleé the proposed additions to the 
established library : current accessions, not those found necessary in revising stock. 

As a rule committeemen offer few recommendations unless they take up a regular job in 
selecting. Reviews in The Times Literary Supplement, Nature, Books Abroad, and other papers 
may be read for us by them, and by scholars not on the committee. Generally the suggestions 
are on topics the selectors know ; beyond their narrow fields of literature they wander reluctantly 
after the less discernible books, maybe forgetting the buying list is sifted before orders are 
placed. On the whole their gatherings do not make a bumper crop, and, though valuable in 
disclosing points of view, they have been chosen by men who have few contaéts with readers, 
and must be judged with that handicap in mind. The intolerant committeeman who speaks 
emphatically against books that “ nobody wants ” often gets his way, and does a lot of mischief. 
Many librarians, however, are just as positive and narrow-minded. 


Commonly recommendations are sought from the senior librarians in ¢ouch with the public : 
from departmental chiefs, branch heads, and shift assistants, all general practitioners with skill 
in personal service, for | am assuming that specialists are not yet of our fold. Chiefs are apt 
to be extreme with Staff suggestions, either accepting all to the limit of the budgets, or none ; 
often asking for none. To accept all from a branch, even within its estimate, is shirking 
responsibility : books are chosen for a town, not a corner of it. But if a departmental head is 
thoroughly well-informed (in technical bibliography, for example) his suggestions may be 
passed without close scrutiny. Some librarians receive staff recommendations with silent 
prayer. I know why. In the hope of extorting numerous books, assistants demand more than 
the budget will cover, without indicating the most important from their point of view. They 
hear too readily the grumbles of assertive readers, some of whom want the top brick, and not 
the mild petitions, clearly audible when personal service is good, of the modest and retiring. 
(Entering another’s library with the air of a plain maiden of bashful fifteen, 1 provoke regal 
snubs, and know what | am talking about. ‘“ The catalogue’s over there,” and the broad back 
of an assistant, flopping languidly around like a duck in a drought. Golly!). They are 
disposed also to want more books of the kinds already in stock : to fall into a groove cut by 
the librarian, followed by borrowers who like it, and deepened by the assistants helping them. 

I criticise in the faint hope of encouraging assistants to gather clues by personal service 
before recommending books ; to be more venturesome in selecting ; to decide firmly upon 
the books most useful to /se/r readers, and to ask only for those up to the limit of the budget. 
And not a word | write is to persuade chiefs that staff recommendations are worthless. 
On the contrary. The choice of books is often under the mark because assistants either cannot 
vote in the eleétion, or swamp the ballot boxes in favour of candidates whose claims they have 
considered inadequately. 

Readers’ suggestions, too, are open to criticism. The worse the reader the louder he 
cries. High-power advertising tends to focus attention on spotlight books. Everybody wants 
to buttress a library in its strong rather than in its weak parts. 

Nevertheless cast all suggestions, from committee, staff, and readers into the pool whence 
the final choice is drawn. 


IV 


In every library a squad should be formed to winnow the suggestions and to fill in gaps 
left by committee, Staff, and readers. 

When we must sift more suggestions than we want, why bother to look for gaps ? 
For the reason that the suggestions in hand, though a plethora, are “ groovy,” and we 
ought to give our buying list a basis as broad as the interests of our reading community. 
Religious books, for example, in general libraries are few in quantity, often poor in quality, 


|| 
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and miscellaneous in kind, though they usually rank third or fourth in the annual statistics in 
The English Catalogue. Science, technology, and social economy too often are inadequately 
represented, especially in non-industrial towns where many and various trades are followed. 
Poetry, drama, essays and most good literature, music and fine art, enrich a library beyond 
price. They are sometimes described, by our jargonists, as ways of ‘‘ escape” ; a neurotic word | 
must drag in if | am to be accepted as a serious writer ! What does “ escape” mean ? To me, 
nothing. | don’t want to turn my back on my work or any part of my daily life. If I read, 
listen to music, go to the play, study a picture, or take a holiday, | do so to enlarge my life, to 
intensify living. And if I could give all my readers but a quarter the pleasure I have had from 
literature, music and (too scantily) from art, | should know that my professional life had been 
well spent. About the supply of literature in any of the larger libraries readers have small 
ground for complaint.’ Music and fine art, however, are neglected subjects almost everywhere ; 
heaven knows why, for even in the most industrialized community people love music, and the 
Study of applied art is a necessity. These inequalities may be levelled, as I have said, only by 
compiling our buying-list on the broadest and soundest basis. 


By reading good reviews and publishers’ catalogues intelligently and critically, we may 
fill gaps adequately, though with much labour. In some well-known journals, not to be named 
here (vou know them, anyhow) the conneétion between publishers, editors and advertisers is 
drawn tight ; the reviews are puffs, often written shamelessly and never worth a glance. But 
we may frustrate racketeers by consulting honest and scholarly criticism in specialist journals. 
The English Historical Review, Journal of Roman Studies, Journal of Theological Studies, and a 
hundred like them, contain informative, competent and trustworthy reviews. First-class 
criticism is voluminous enough to keep the mogst industrious squad at hard labour throughout 
the year. Selectors who examine regularly the Journa/ of Theological Studies, Evangelical Quarterly, 
Religion in Education, Hibbert Journal, Church Quarterly Review, Expository Times, and Dublin 
Review will not miss much worth having on religion. Periodicals are read more profitably 
class by class because, meeting at the same time with several opinions about a book, we carry 
in our minds a broad-based estimate of its value. A comparative study of reviews is of absorbing 
interest to the bibliographer: it arms him to face a committee with his buying list, and 
increases his knowledge of the relative value of the tools for learning (in the widest meaning 
of that word) and research. 

Other groups of periodicals will be read for cach main class. For example, reviews of 
art books are satisfactory in Gazette des Beaux Arts, Apollo, Burlington Magazine, Artist, 
Connoisseur, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, Rivista d’ Arte, Architectural Review, and Moderne 
Bauformen. Music and Letters, Die Musik, La Revue Musicale, Monthly Musical Review, and Musical 
Times are excellent guides to current musical literature. 


Vv 


rhe pool will be overtlowing by the time all the slips are in it. Then comes the labour 
ot reducing them to the number required on the buying-list, which can be final only after we 
have taken into account: the budget ; the gaps in the collection, so that we may build up a 
library for a town; observation of use, as a community cannot be provided for without 
understanding of its best educational and cultural needs ; encouragement of course reading, 
for we have to provide enough books to retain systematic readers, if we can ; and the quality 
of authorship most likely to further the foregoing designs in seleGting, for readers ought to 
have at command the best books that we can find. 

On several of these topics | want to say more. And first: two points on the budget. 

Buying sharp, and obtaining as many books as possible for our money, don’t mean the 
same thing. We buy at the lowest prices, but always the good books we want. As a rule, and 
within reason, the costlier books should be bought first, unless they are likely to be remaindered 
or issued in good cheap editions ; happenings usually foretold by the nature of the books or 


1 Here I may interpose evidence of the desire of readers for good books. In 1936-37, at Sheffield 
Central Library, the novels were divided into two groups (a) Classic and Standard, (b) Semi- 
Standard and popular. It was found that 41.38 per cent. of the novels issued belonged to (a). 
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by the known practice of their publishers. Consider first the books that people can’t afford 
to buy, whether you want them, and if they are worth having. Few good books are dear when 
the royalties of authors and the costs of production are taken into account. (But | except 
penny dreadfuls in their modern three-and-six and seven-and-six forms ; they are dear). But 
to buy simply for the sake of cheapness, in the long run, is to pay high. Libraries would not 
have to buy new books if all of them were published at sixpence, as Mr. H. G. Wells 
recommends. 

The second point is the relation of overhead expenses to the bookfund. Committee and 
librarian should join forces to augment the bookfund by curtailing overhead. Without an 
ample, continuous book supply a library cannot prosper, as the town council grudge money 
for the upkeep of an institution which is not satisfying the ratepayers: nothing fails like 
failure. Few libraries in this country issue yearly more than six books a head of the population. 
Yet authorities frequently prefer bricks to bread; money goes on branches, extensions, 
equipment, gadgets, anything before books. The librarian is blameworthy if he fails to resist 
development until the expenditure proposed is met squarely out of new income instead of 
being filched from money in hand. He should tell committee and town council plainly that 
no branch library, for example, can be wholly successful unless its initial public stock of books 
(which should fi// the she/ves) is backed by a reserve of one-third of its number, and reinforced 
annually by new books amounting to one-fifth of the current stock. Figures will clarify this 
Statement. At the opening of a library, if 6,000 volumes are necessary to /i// the shelves, the 
reserve af hand should be 2,000, or a total of 8,000; with no fewer than 1,600 accessions 
(one-fifth of 8,000) in the firs/ year, and a like proportion to the /o/a/ stock every year after- 
wards. Only on these terms can a librarian, however skilful, keep the stock in clean and 
attractive condition, and buy all the new books required for a busy library. He should say so 
at once, even bluntly, for what is the good of grumbling later on ? If the town councillors 
cannot or will not face the expense, welcome a decision against the branch. The librarian is 
then in a strong position: existing libraries are not depleted in their funds and they are 
replenished with books. But if the committee go ahead without providing adequate money 
he is warded by his estimate and report, and cannot be blamed if his prediétion of failure comes 
true. Well-planned, attractive and cheerful buildings ? How glad we are to have them. But 
a warehouse choked with good, clean books does far more business than an architeéct’s dream 
where the shelves are as empty as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. If 1 can’t have the dream and 
the books, give me books and a shed. On this point | write emphatically because economic 
administration not only saves money for the bookfund, but often encourages authorities to 
increase it. A growth of overhead, accompanied by a Stationary or decreasing bookfund, is a 
warning of unsound administration. Besides, policy in book selection may be determined by 
the state of the fund. If the fund is ample, selection on a broad basis is possible and more likely, 
but if it is meagre both committee and librarian may be persuaded to maintain issues with 
cheap and popular books.! 

And then: Observation of use. Observing the use of books by readers is an indispensable 
guide, but only in relation to stock in hand. Books on promising subjects, represented weakly 
or not at all, must be bought on trial and put to the test of use. A man patronises a restaurant 
which feeds him at a price he can pay, but by the same token the proprietor chooses his guest 
by organising it for him and his like. Any necessary business tempts the patrons it caters for 
and deserves, and no others, save by accident. A fiction shop attraéts novel readers, and few 
but novels will be demanded or suggested. The better our technical section (if wanted at all) 
the greater the criticism of it, and the more numerous the claims for additions ; if weak it 
remains weak, for technicians avoid it as salesmen avoid bankrupts, and librarians conclude 
unwarrantably that money is wasted in strengthening it. The odd book on a subject |!—how 


1 If readers will refer to the Statistics of Book Stocks and issues in 28 large County and 
Metropolitan Boroughs in L.A. Stasistics 1935 they will see that when the stock of books is 
between 31 and 49 per hundred of the population the mean of the average issues per caput is 
3.86; if between 51 and 74 the mean is 5.34; if between 76 and 97 the mean is 5.99; and if 
between 130 and 188 the mean is 10.75. Increased quantity generally ensures greater use 


irrespective of quality. 
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forlorn it looks ; were it human, loneliness would make it weep, like Moses in the bulrushes. 
With a meagre stock in any division we are tempted to add little or nothing to it, for such is 
the law of diminishing interest, to ignore which is to allow our sheep to wander, and to be 
lost to us in alien pastures. Here is an example. Recently when the Congress schedules for 
Greek and Latin literature were published—surely a pattern of classification making ?>—we 
revised our stock, and I was astonished to learn that so much is read, in the original and in 
translation. Another example. Before revising class Q no suggestions of books on higher 
mathematics came to me because our stock was poor. Did people buy, study, and even enjoy 
(Strange thought !) these expensive and cryptic treatises ? 1 could hardly believe it. But 
mathematicians concoct puzzles, university presses issue them, and magicians buy them to 
solve. With a faint heart | bought some for home study, and not for burial in the reference 
library. After a time | found they were borrowed as | had not expected them to be ; so I was 
justified in buying more, and was glad when | had them. 

Selecting books “ on trial,” then, is a manifest function of the librarian. And his errors 
will be few if he surveys the history of his town; the kinds of education offered in it; and 
the labour, social life and interests of the inhabitants. Local topographies, guides and direétories 
—public and private educational prospectuses—the census, where the occupation tables 
indicate the people’s ways of earning a livelihood: such publications and others like them 
provide data, which the librarian, if newly appointed, co-ordinates by studying the transport 
service, and by visiting all parts of the town—shopping centres, industrial and dwelling 
quarters, parks and gardens—the more rapidly to know and understand the communal and 
private activities of his customers. 

And finally: The best books. The greater the number of suggestions, the broader the 
survey of current publications, the quicker is our pounce upon the best. The reviews ? The 
criticisms in special journals are helpful, as | have said, though published rather late. The 
suggestor ? His authority guides us sometimes : 1 have known many people who invariably 
hit upon good books. Who and what is the author ? Nearly always we may find information 
about his position and work in life ; his standing in a profession and his authority on a subject. 
The publishers ? Some never issue anything yood except in rare fits of repentance ; others 
nothing bad save now and again to demonstrate their infallibility by an exception. Specialist 
publishers generally produce books of competent if not always of excellent authorship. The 
imprint, in faét, is a book’s ensign. And other indexes to merit ? None, unless we examine 
the book, which usually may be got on approval. Reject books in unintelligible English, for 
if an author cannot impart his knowledge he is as much good as a guide without tongue and 
eyes. Our opinion of a well-manufactured book is generally favourable, because we know so 
well that a publisher is a skin-flint in production expenses unless he believes a book will sell 
steadily for a long time. The discriminating librarian finds clues to quality in prefaces, tables 
of contents, footnotes, illustrations, appendices, bibliographies and indexes. Once upon a 
time I heard a colleague say that he had “ a nose for a good book.” And “ the nose ” does 
intrude. A bookseller, or a librarian, who handles books for many years develops a flair for 
quality in them as a dealer for value in art—or horses ; and he is not the man to ask the 
silly rhetorical question: “Are there any best books?” and to wait sceptically for an answer. 

And always the book must be the best for our purpose. Technical books describing only 
American machinery may be excellent in America; not so good here. And from the small 
library the S/udent’s Gibbon, revised by Greenidge, will be taken as a soporific much oftener 
than the first volume of Gibbon complete and orotund. 


Vi 


Recently authority members and librarians were debating whether the librarian should 
buy without the committee’s approval of his list. 

Each side assumed that the other would favour the books of their own political and 
religious friends. Many local authorities are elected on party tickets. No true party man will 
admit (what indeed few people concede) that all parties have contributed to progress, and 
will continue to do so until political liberty is lost ; when only the man with the bayonet and 
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the bomb will be “ right,” and even he may, in the long run, by exciting reaction against him, 
set freedom on a surer footing. Naturally committeemen sometimes wish to buy books in 
support of their own views, but no library, in my experience, has become partisan by this 
process : either one party’s suggestions are balanced by those of others, or the dominant 
group are too sure of their power to trouble about making it effective in book selection, even 
when by so doing they would respond to a bias in the community. As for the librarian, 
though party politics is the only taint of original sin not washed out of us at baptism, every 
man must be pretty well disinfected after he has worked years in a library, where the confusion 
of tongues is in the full tradition of Babel. After all what does the librarian stand for ? In his 
ideal library he would husband the facts upon which people may found judgments on all 
subjeéts, or the bearing of which they may discuss to ascertain truth, or to discover some 
common bond in the diversity of ideals and thought and feeling. He never realises his ideal, 
but it is always before him, unattainable but ever beckoning. His mission is not to proselytise, 
but to encourage the interchange of opinion, to help in maintaining freedom of speech, to 
co-operate with people in disseminating knowledge ; he is everything antithetical to dogmatism, 
in all the variety of isms, from hammer and sickleism to fascism, and from the local Bethel to 
the Vatican. So, while a librarian may be a religious man | do not see him a seétary. And 
while he may be interested in politics | cannot imagine him as a party politician—partisanship 
being in reality only a method of organising debate as an instrument of social and political 
aétion, whereas a non-partisan library is in itself the same kind of instrument, of a truer and 
better temper. 

On this subject thinking is seldom clear and utterances are rash. Mr. Lamb wants the 
librarian to be “ a leader of thought ” in his community. Mr. McColvin rattles peas from his 
shooter: “ It is—let it be repeated as often as may be—our duty to provide material, not 
to judge it. (The old yardstick. And we are mad when booksellers call us the scavengers”? of their trade). 
The library should have no opinions, no motives, no religion, no politics, no morals ”"—and 
a poor old-fashioned librarian no breath after dodging these nihilistic missiles. 


These gentlemen can’t mean what they say. 


David Hume was a “ leader of thought,” but by all accounts a mighty poor librarian. A 
librarian is a purveyor of the knowledge and ideas of others. Am to step forward, in all my 
official insignificance, as an advocate of Christian Science ? If | did, and if I had the personality, 
then | might be a “leader” of Mrs. Eddy’s “ thought,” but not a librarian. Nor can Mr. 
Lamb wish me to expound all or any of the varieties of doétrine, political or otherwise, in my 
charge, for then | were no leader, but a public nuisance, ‘ none the waur 0’ a hangin’! ” 
Seeing myself as a “ leader of thought,” I hoot with derision—Darus sum, non Oedipus—but | 
will salute my colleagues with proper respect when they lift up their banners ; their careers 
shall be watched with moist and sympathetic eyes, and the future of the nation with 
apprehension. 


And what are we to say about Mr. McColvin’s nihilism ?_ How are we to choose material with- 
out judging it? Try. “And if at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.””. When every book in 
philosophy, religion, sociology and history is a repository of opinions on religion, or politics, 
or morals, how can we realise his “ ideal” of a library, with none of these things? Are 
committeemen and librarians—the selectors of books—to be without opinions, motives, 
religion, politics and morals ? What wonders of the world hey would be ! 


These gentlemen cherish, | think, the same ideal. Their library would be a storehouse of 
thought and information, of the best that has been said on all subjects, chosen impartially and 
purveyed efficiently. If they want that, | march with them. Mr. McColvin, at one time 
nihilistic, at another is a Daniel come to judgment. He commends librarians who know the 
townspeople and understand their needs, and if we are to watch use and study local needs the 
better to supply them, we must judge in selecting, and our library must have bias. Ina protestant 
town our theology will be predominantly, not wholly, protestant ; churchmen will see to 
that, and so a bias answers the aim of the community. In the long run the readers, directly or 
indireétly, by the response of the selector to their opinions, suggestions, activities and reading 
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habits, must sele& the books for their own town’s library if it is to be successful ; a fa&t which 
disposes both of Mr. Lamb’s bid for leadership and Mr. McColvin’s no-anything sophistry. 


This silly and mischievous debate on responsibility in seleéting can have no clear issue, as we 
must realise when thinking of current practice and considering means of improving it. At a 
very small library one or two committeemen may be better qualified to sele& books—from 
the always necessary pool, be it noted—than the librarian. The other extreme is the large city 
service where so many books are bought that a committee, meeting once a month, can do so 
little with a list that virtually the librarian seleéts. These two examples of method are 
unsatisfactory, as are most methods known to me. And I don’t forget that if the committee of 
a small library play no part in selecting books they have little or nothing to do. 


Vil 


How may we improve machinery in large services ? 

(1) The Whitley Plan. \n this plan seleétion committees are formed of three authority 
members, the librarian, and two senior members of the staff in daily contaét with the public 
at the counters. The staff members are drawn by roster from a panel of eight, and the three 
authority members from a panel of twelve, all bookmen. So foes selection committees of 
varying personnel cover the weeks of the month ; the librarian being the only member always 
present. Under this plana booklist is revised every week by six selectors, three being committee- 
men, two senior assistants, and the librarian ; and they buy within the limit of the bookfund. 
If they are thorough the plan has advantages. The books are selected weekly, an absolutely 
necessary practice. Authority members play a proper and desirable part. Both they and the 
senior librarians gain by associating in a common task. The public service members of the 
Staff have that direct knowledge, lacking in committeemen and in the librarian, of the wants 
of readers which is essential if seleGting is to be well done. As the committees (apart from the 
librarian) vary in membership from week to week the view in seleéting ought to be broader. 
The selectors, as ad hoc committees, have time (if willing to give it) to choose books with care ; 
and (apart from the librarian) each selector takes duty only once a month. An attraétive plan, 
but would it work well ? Library committees seldom have twelve members who are bookmen ; 
more’s the pity, as our methods of seleéting desperately need reform. Would their colleagues 
empower a dozen bookmen to buy without check ? I doubt it. Would the bookmen be 
willing to consort with an equal number of the staff, even in this onerous task ? I wish I could 
think so. And might not some librarians objeé to their subordinates aéting on the committees ? 
Regretfully, | believe they would, often with some grounds. Too much liberty in administra- 
tion often encourages licentious fraternity, and leads to new inequalities. 


(2) The Advisory Committee Plan. A library might be administered well by two co-operating 
bodies (i) a small library committee of not more than five town councillors to control policy, 
finance, buildings and public relations ; and (ii) an advisory books-committee, each member 
being qualified to assist in selecting a class or section of books. The books-committee should 
review and add to the buying-list of the librarians, not compile one themselves ; and their 
purchases should be subjeét to the control, in finance, of the library committee. This plan does 
not suffer from the disadvantage, in town councillors’ opinion, of giving non-eleéted (or 
co-opted) members control of the library, while it sets up a committee of well-read people, 
acting in an advisory capacity, who may be of great help to the librarian and his seniors. 

(3) The Staff Committee Plan. The librarian and five senior members of the public 
service Staff gather every week under the chairmanship of a bookman taken from a roster 
of the committee. This plan is successful in America, where the trustees, however, are usually 
unrepresented. If the librarian is a man of broad and liberal mind such a committee should 
work well ; otherwise his position would be unfortunate, to say the least. As far as I know 
the plan has not been tried in this country. 

(4) The Librarian as a Committee of One. \n other words the Committee permit the 
librarian to sele&t within the bounds of the annual estimate. Is it for the good of democracy 
to allow one official the power of choosing books for people’s reading ? A prudent and able 
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librarian, burdened with a responsibility so heavy, would dredge the best reviews. He would 
glean suggestions and advice from authority members, staff, readers, scholars, professors and 
lecturers in university and colleges, and commercial and technical men in offices and faétories ; 
from all sorts of people in every walk of life. He would watch use, either in person, or through 
his assistants, and would be alert to recruit subjeéts which may be exhibited profitably in his 
bookstock. No doubt if he and his coadjutors sift recommendations carefully, with knowledge 
and without bias, they may fare not too ill. But how are the committee to ensure that, in these 
ways, he broadens and deepens his knowledge of public requirements ? And even if he is 
organising seleétion on sound lines are they still to lay upon his shoulders alone the task of a 
prodigy, a man of universal intelligence, of serene and judicial temper, with all the sympathies 
and none of the prejudices of humankind ? My imagination refuses to conjure up a man so 
tatuous and so egotistical as to want to choose for a whole townspeople.! 


Of the four plans I prefer the first, the Whitley Plan, though, as I have hinted, acceptance 
for it will be hard to win. The second, the Advisory Committee Plan, is more workable, but 
legislation is required to put it into operation. Reform, however, is an imperative necessity, 
and, when it is considered, the following points should be remembered. 


(a) Books to be selected locally, not centrally. To a seleétor the advice—the scouting—of the 
public service Staff is indispensable. It follows that no central body, far removed from his 
readers, can help him. When we recruit the stock of the Edinburgh libraries my staff and | 
work hard and conscientiously, not without success and not without public approval. But 
we cannot, from our standpoint here, sele¢t for Birmingham any better than for Tokio. 


(b) More bookmen to be added to committees. Of late fewer rather than more bookmen have 
been appointed. Co-opted members are disappearing. A library committee should be 
representative of the town council and of the ablest bookmen in the community. 


(c) Librarians and assistants in contact with readers to take a greater share in selecting books. 
The older and more experienced men to be released from inside work and transferred to public service 
duties. The best librarians and assistants should be at the front, because they and they alone 
are qualified to discern the needs of readers and to suggest how they may be supplied. With 
juniots at the public shelves and competent men in the accession department, or elsewhere, 
wise book seleétion is impossible. The chief who shuts his office door on any liaison with 
readers is not much better qualified as a selector for his townspeople than (for example) a 
librarian at the National Central Library. 

(d) Librarians in contact with readers to be encouraged to specialise in bibliography. No argument 
in support of this point ought to be required. But the conservative general practitioner still 
cries: “ A librarian is a librarian, and should not be a specialist.” He can’t rid himself of the 
dread that a special librarian will be (for example) the local Van Gogh or a Whistler’s “Arry, 
instead of a librarian who has specialised in art bibliography. He might as well cry: “ A 
door is a do&tor” ; but many doétors, surgeons, lawyers, engineers and teachers add special 
to their general knowledge, and, on that account, are the more valuable to the community. 
Once upc »n a time some librarians were pleased to call themselves “* walking encyclopaedias.” 
But as they walked (for they could wa/&) it was painful to watch the jaunty subconsciousness 
of their own shortcomings. 

(c) Books to be selected on a broad subjective and aesthetic basis, 50 that the needs of minorities and 
of small groups among the people are satisfied. The necessity of breadth of view in selecting is 
emphasized throughout my paper. It also follows from (b) (c) and (d) above, but I repeat 
myself here at the end of this paper, because | am convinced that in many public libraries 
books are seleéted by little oracles in big blinkers. 


1 In the U.S.A. the librarian is the final authority in the following libraries : 
Libraries of more than 100,000 vols. =abt. 65 per cent. of the libraries. 
Libraries of 50,000—100,000 vols. =abt. 54 per cent. of the libraries. 
Libraries of 20,000—50,000 vols. —abt. 49 per cent. of the libraries. 

But in most libraries subordinates take a share in selecting. 
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Some Aspects of Modern Book Selection 
By R. L. W. Coiutson (Deputy Librarian, Colchester Public Library), 


Book selection today is as conditioned as in any previous time by the amount of money 
available for the purchase of books. Nor does this remark apply more fully to small than to 
large public libraries. While a small system may hesitate before it buys any book costing more 
than a certain amount, a large library may be just as cautious if it has a small bookfund and 
many branches. Yet, as the returns of the Regional Library Bureaux so clearly demonstrate, 
book selection varies not only from region to region but from town to town, and the factor 
of differing localities cannot always be accepted as sufficient explanation. Book seleétion is 
influenced by innumerable interests but the main influences are the librarian, the library 
committee, the staff, the public and the various guides—both official and indireét—to book 
selection. 

The opinions of librarians on the subjeét of book selection are infinite, and normally the 
librarian has a large amount of control of the selection of books in his town. One librarian 
may be strongly in favour of the provision of technical books on a large scale—a policy which 
another librarian may condemn on the score that such books are outside the scope of a small 
bookfund. Similar opinions may be held on many classes of books and in this way two towns 
situated only a few miles apart may stock very different collections of books. In a large 
number of cases the provision of art, medical, law, engineering and educational books suffers 
in the interests of books of literary and general appeal. 


The constitution of the library committee may play a large part in the choice of books. A 
committee lacking co-opted members may on the one hand leave the book seleétion largely 
in the librarian’s hands ; on the other hand it may be wanting in appreciation of many of the 
more unpopular but important books, and may thus declare in favour of books of an ephemeral 
appeal. A committee which co-opts members usually seleéts such members by reason of their 
profession or their particular interest in books: in such a case these members may assume 
that they know far more of the book requirements of their town than the librarian—especially 
if he is a Stranger—or they may give the stock an unhealthy bias owing to their convidtion that 
the public wish to read a large number of specialised books on their own profession or interest. 


The library staff are of course at a great advantage in the influence of book seleétion since 
they are familiar with the processes of the choice of books in their own particular library and 
can sometimes make use of the routine to their own ends if they are sufficiently of the 
unscrupulous bookworm type. Many library staffs have an overwhelming literary trend, and 
they may tend to overweight the apparent demand for books on literary subjects by their 
voracious reading, aided by their unlimited facilities for borrowing. The librarian, how- 
ever, is usually able to estimate the undue influence of his staff and to discount the efforts of 
the politically- or literary-inclined assistant. 


The systems of suggestion of books in public libraries may be roughly divided into two 
methods : (1) where the borrower recommends a book for inclusion in the stock of a library 
because he has read it and considers that it may be enjoyed by other members of the public ; 
(2) where a borrower suggests a book because he has read reviews or advertisements of it, 
or has been recommended to read it. In either case, if the public is at all energetic in the 
suggestion of books, and if the library committee is sympathetic when considering suggestions, 
the book stock of a library may be influenced to a great extent by mass advertisement, by 
political propaganda, by the agitation of various societies and by the unwelcome influence 
of that frequent member of the public whose occasional reading is recommended to his or her 
friends with exclamations of ‘‘ you must read it,” ‘* marvellous, my dear,” or more simply— 
“ | couldn’t go to sleep before | had finished it.” In any case the selection of books through 
suggestions from the public is more likely to be mediocre than brilliant—if not definitely of 
poor quality—as may be judged from the requests received in the postal service department 
of any county library. 
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Guides to book seleétion are innumerable and vary from the very good to the very 
harmful. Such guides as those issued by the National Book Council and ASLIB can have 
nothing but good influence on the library stock, but a guide such as that issued by the British 
Science Guild may be of disservice if it is not frequently revised, since it may recommend a 
technical book which has been superseded by a more recent publication. 


In the reviews of the various periodicals used for book seleétion the librarian is often at 
the mercy of a single biased reviewer who assumes a position of unwarranted omniscience 
which is powerfully supported by the good repute of the journal for which he is writing. The 
comparison of reviews in such a case may rectify this difficulty: very often it does not, and 
the librarian must rely on the advice of some expert who may be just as biased as the reviewer. 
It is small wonder that most librarians sooner or later arrive at the opinion that only librarians 
are capable of reviewing books from the public library standpoint. 


Apart from all these factors in the art of book seleétion mention must be made of the 
problem of duplicating copies of standard books or, alternatively, of providing other books 
of a lesser Standing on the same subjeét. In addition there is the question of the replacement 
of Standard books by the same titles or by others of more recent date but of a more uncertain 
reputation. Here opinions differ very widely, and no nationalisation will standardise such a 
question, which must be answered afresh with every book under consideration. 


Modern ideas of the balance of stock and the proportions of the classes have developed 
rapidly, as is evidenced for instance by Mr. }. E. Walker’s address in 1930 on the organisation 
of a new public library service, in which he suggested very radical changes from the textbook 
formulae. This point is often conditioned by the charaéteristics of the locality and laws must 
give way to recommendations accompanied by the results of previous experience under 
similar circumstances. 


In this connection it is as well to mention the tendency (which is still rampant) to convert 
us into another branch of organised education. ‘ Uplift ”—an American idiom—-+still has its 
fascination for people who admire education so much that they feel that it is more suitable 
for their sons and daughters than for their own weary minds. Should we compete with chain 
libraries ? Should we not rather concentrate on the non-fiction stock ?—and thus automatically 
expel the millions of housewives who, after years of frequenting public libraries for a detective 
Story for their husbands, learn to ask for cookery books, sewing and knitting instructions, or 
merely recipes for the extermination of household pests. But the experts who are blinded by 
that magic and misleading word “ non-fiction’ want to withdraw the library for the use of 
the over-serious and the too-long-lived, forgetful of the fact that until recently librarians 
have been fighting to get the non-reader into the library. It is essential that the appeal of the 
stock of the public library should be as wide as possible, and to this end pleas for the 
restriction of its scope should be ignored. Books for relaxation are as necessary in ordinary 
everyday life as they are in the wards of a hospital, and it is the duty of the public library to 
provide them as far as is commensurate with the use of public funds. 


A thousand urgent and imperative demands beset the librarian of today in his expenditure 
of a meagre book fund : appreciation of his work in this direction is only too often concealed 
by the complaints of the unsatisfiable, and thus goes unhonoured another martyr to public 
service. 


For the first time for many years there is to be appointed a sub-librarian, we presume a 
deputy librarian, of the Bodleian and the appointment has been advertised. It is customary, 
we believe, for the great Oxford library to recruit its upper staff by promotion, and certainly 
there are in its service men whose names are familiar and appreciated in the profession. It 
will be interesting to see who is the fortunate librarian to be appointed. Meanwhile at the 
east end of Broad Street, opposite the Clarendon Press building, the new stacks and other 
buildings of Bodley are taking shape. University provision for new or extended libraries 
in England is one of the gratifying phenomena of our time. 
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LIBERTY OF THOUGHT 


Every day, as we read our newspapers, we have reason to be glad that we live in a country where 
we are still allowed to think for ourselves—and speak our thoughts. Discussion is the prelude to 
discovery. Only by debate can we hammer things out and find the tried and tested truth, tempered 
and shaped on the anvil of argument. That is the idea behind this new Series of NELSON’S 
DISCUSSION BOOKS. There is nothing of the “ get-wise-quick'’ or potted-culture primer about 
them. Each contributor to the Series has been given carte blanche to express his own views—which 
are not necessarily those of the Editors or the Publishers. Fifty titles will be isssued between now 
and the early months of the New Year. 


Here are the first twelve 
|. THE MATURING MIND Prof. T. H. Pear 7. 
x FICIENCY 8. ora Ratcliff 
2. NATIONAL SELF-SUFFIC Sum VANGUAGE 
rof. A. Lloyd James 
3. DRAMA AND LIFE Roger Dataller 12. THE GEOGRAPHY BEHIND 
4. WHAT ABOUT INDIA? 
Prof. L. F. Rushbrook Williams HISTORY W. G. East 
ee 13. PROPAGANDA R. S. Lambert 
5. PHYSICAL EDUCATION M.L.Jacks 15. THE FRENCH POLITICAL SCENE 
6. THE RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN S. H. Cair Dorothy M. Pickles 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER ABOUT THEM—or write for full Guide to the 
Series to Nelsons, 35-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


Well printed on excellent Of especial interest to all 
paper, beautifully bound in 2 a= NET Adult School and W.E.A. 
cloth. Books to buy— Classes, B.B.C. Discussion 
and keep. Groups, etc 


NELSON'S DISCUSSION BOOKS 


General Editors: Richard Wilson, D.Litt., and A. J. J. Ratcliff, M.A. 


The only Subject Index to the Books of 1457-1880 


SUBJECT INDEX OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED UP TO AND INCLUDING 1880. A Z 
By R. A. PEDDIE 


Roval Svo. Cloth, leather back 
First SERIES, 1933, at £10 10s NET. SECOND SeERIES, 1935, at £10 10s NET 
THIRD Serres, 1939, ar £10 10s NET 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 


he first Catalogue of Books of the period prior to 1881 arranged under their Subjects on modern 
lines. From 1881 similar indexes have been issued by the British Museum, but the earlier period 
is almost an unworked field. In the three series, which are linked together by a system of cross- 
references, 150,000 titles of books published from 1457 to 1880 are arranged under 10,000 subject 
headings, and give a clue to the early works on many definite subjects. Under each Subject 
Heading, the titles are arranged in chronological order, which helps the student to study the 
historic development of his subject. The Third Series is in active preparation and is to be published 
in 1939. It will contribute another 50,000 titles arranged as before under their specific subjects. 


Full Prospectuses with Specimen Pages on application 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Mr. Savage makes a good joke about my pole but he had better be careful that 
He Dogsn’r Ir! 


Scotland is not England. My experience is limited to English libraries. Scotland has had a 
vastly longer experience of universal education. Miss M. G. Jones, in her recently published 
and altogether delightful Charity School Movement, tells us (page 165) that “ Scotland alone 
of the four countries of the British Isles could lay claim at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century to a national system of education. On paper the claim appeared to be a sound one.” 
She goes on to contend that it was sound, south of the Highland line. The educational history 
of England is vastly different. Perhaps as a result of this, the attitude of the Scot to education 
today remains distinét. | have met Scots with no backs to their heads but it is difficult to 
visualise a great literary career for Carlyle, for example, had his parents been English. 


Ler Me Fottow Tuts Potnr Up a 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, in his splendid Flowering of New England has something to say 
about Edinburgh (page 7). | refrain from quoting the extraét in full here but the gist would 
appear to be that Edinburgh is exceptional, even in Scotland. Yet | find on consulting the 
L..A.’s Statistics for 1935 (the latest | have for Edinburgh) that no more than 15.4 per cent. ot 
the population are registered as readers (1.5 per cent. below the national average). If this is 
the figure for one of the most highly intelligent cities in these islands, we could surely not 
expect more than ten per cent. to register elsewhere, were Mr. Savage’s policy put into practice 
universally. 

| wonder if Mr. Savage read the interesting article by Mr. Munford in the March issue 
of this journal. | don’t want to drag Mr. Munford into this discussion since he has already 
had more than his fair share of bones to pick with Mr. Savage. I may perhaps remind the 
latter that the article consisted of a careful examination of reading tastes in newspapers and 
periodicals in Dover. The results were such as to make the L.A.R. reviewer remark, and with 
justice—* Most of his figures are disheartening, some definitely alarming .. .””., Now my own 
town, and | know it well, is not very different in its tastes. The several others which | have 
served told me the same story. In all of them | have provided 


Nor Goop LirERATURE 


and much light fiction, but as much of each as | could afford. In every case only a minority 
of my readers turned to the good. Am | to assume that the hypothetical thousands of really 
good readers in my towns Stayed away from my libraries simply because they couldn’t even 
bear to see the well-stocked shelves of books for which they had little use themselves. Mr. 
Savage’s experience on going to Edinburgh was quite exceptional. Since | know little of the 
conditions prevailing in Baltimore during the period quoted | can comment but little, but | 
suggest that the intervention of the depression may have been a far more important influence 
than the raising of selection standards. 

| venture to assert that more good books are being read today than at any previous time 
in the history of the public library movement. Certainly more recreative reading also! But 
let us beware lest we fail to see the wood for the trees. Public library issues rose from 49 
million in 1911 to 164 million in 1932 and bookstocks from 9 million to 20 million. The whole 
is only the sum of its parts. | am perfeétly satisfied that the general standards of book provision 
have improved in quality and concurrently with the improvement in the standard of living. 
The catalogues of many modern libraries compare very favourably with any of the early 
examples. And what percentage of the population used the public libraries of 1890 and earlier ? 


Tue Fact oF THE MATTER 


is, Eratosthenes, that | for one provide just as high a Standard of reading as my public will 
Stand for, but | haven't either Mr. Savage’s good fortune or his illusions. | continue to 
believe that it is a 
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CATALOGUING IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


A SURVEY OF METHODS. By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. (St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical College Library). With an Introduétion by HENRY A. SHARP, P.L.A. (Deputy Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries). Demy 8vo. Cloth. pp. xvi., 256. Diagrams. tos. 6d. net. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 
Mr. Thornton has brought to fruition in this volume the results of extensive and careful enquiry into 
the methods employed in libraries of all sizes and kinds other than those vaguely known as “* Public ” 
ones. His book is an investigation of the praétical application of cataloguing rules in special libraries 
(/.e., libraries requiring special treatment from the cataloguing point of view). There is no attempt to 
formulate a new code suitable for every type of library ; nor is the cataloguing of special material dealt 
with to any extent. Duplication of matter to be found elsewhere has been avoided as far as possible, 
although references to literature dealing with the cataloguing of letters, music, etc., are included. The 
work is a Statement of the difficulties to be encountered by cataloguers in special libraries, with sugges- 
tions of ideals, followed by aétual examples from a selection of libraries representative of cach type. 
Librarians of new libraries and those to be re-catalogued will find information regarding methods by 
which others in similar libraries overcome the difficulties. The wide difference between theory and 
prattice of cataloguing is clearly indicated, and the praétical solutions of many problems are summarized. 
CONTENTS 
Preface. Introduction. Cuaprer XIII. 
Crapter I. Cataloguing for Government Libraries. 

General Considerations. Cuaprer XIV. 
Cuaprer ILI. Cataloguing at the India Office and the Vittoria 

Cataloguing for University and University and Albert Museum Library. 

College Libraries. Cuaprer XV. 

; Crarrer III. Cataloguing in other Government Libraries. 
Cataloguing at University College, London, and . , 
the London School of Economics (British 
Library of Political and Economic Science). 
LV. 

Cataloguing in other University and University Cuaprer XVII. 
College Libraries. Cataloguing at Fox Photos Limited. 
Cataloguing for Medical and Scientific Libraries, Cataloguing in Commercial and Technical 
Cuaprer VI. Libraries. 
Cataloguing at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital CuHapTrer XIX. 
Medical College. Cataloguing in Libraries of National Importance, 
CHAPTER oo othe including the Bodleian Library. 
‘ata ruing 4 London School of gienc 
of alt Cataloguing for Polytechnic and School 
Libraries. 
CHAPTER Vill. Cuaprer XXI. 
Cataloguing in other Medical and Scientific Cataloguing in other Special Libraries. 
Cuaprer XXII. 


Cataloguing for Libraries attached to Learned Special Libraries and the Cataloguing of Serial 
Publications. 


Societies and Institutions. 
Cuaprer XXIII. 


CuaprTrer XVI. 
Cataloguing for Business, Commercial and 
Technical Libraries. 


Co-operative Cataloguing and Economics in 
ith hi relation to Special Libraries. 
XI Cuaprer XXIV. 

Cataloguing at the Lindley Library, Royal \Iphabetization. ; 
Horticultural Society, and the Royal Geo- ae Cuaprer XXV. 
graphical Society. Statistics. 

Cuaprer XII. Cuaprer XXVI. 

Cataloguing in other Libraries attached to Conclusions. 

Learned Societies and Institutions. Bibliography. 
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Far Far Betrrer THING 


for the lowest type of reader to borrow his absurd stories (themselves of as high a standard 
as he will tolerate) from a public library, where he will at any rate have to pass good stuff, than 
from a twopenny library with no ideals. 

Mr. Savage’s final American Statistics prove quite conclusively, if it needed proving, 
that the amenities of modern civilization are most used in the states in which they are most 
highly developed. | entirely agree with his final paragraph on the causes of steadily falling 
issues and particularly with “* Book seleétion on too narrow a basis.” That is my whole point. 

| know perfectly well that there are public libraries of which we have little reason to be 
proud. The L.A.’s recent survey proved that, if nothing else. We have little reason to be 
proud of those libraries which provide only popular literature. But we may be justly proud 
of all those which, while serving as large a slice of their public as may be, yet buy plenty of 
books for the intelligent minorities. In the name of all that is sane let us remember the doétrine 
of the balance ! 

Vale ! 
EvuRIPIDES. 
Dear ZENODOTUS, 
IN SHADOW. 

Under the shadow of the greatest danger to all things we cherish that has threatened 
for twenty-four years, it was difficult to bring the mind to bear upon any other problem. 

The difficulty has been so definite, that | have been almost unable to turn my mind to 
the valuable discussion on the selection of fiction which Mr. Savage has evolved out of some 
disparagement of shop libraries in which | indulged a few months ago. 

Mr. SAVAGE Discusses. 

One handles very prickly material when one ventures to touch Mr. Savage’s arguments, 
and I am driven to do so only by the sheer interest evoked by his letter in last month’s 
Liprary Worwp. It is the most remarkable piece of verbal legerdemain | have read of late, 
because in it Mr. Savage advocates my own case, which was for a high standard of fiction, 
by attacking me as pharasaical and practising contrariwise to my preaching. ‘ Well, well ”"— 
to quote a favourite phrase of his own. But, coming down to brass tacks, his argument 
amounts very much to this :—Let us select only the best fiétion and provide it in adequate 
numbers and the public will respond. So they will. They have responded nobly at Edinburgh 
as his great issues demonstrate ; but mine—based, whatever he may say, on exactly his 
principles, which | affirm are my own—show that while his rose from 900,000 to 3,100,000, 
mine, in a smaller field, rose in the same time from 490,000 to 1,512,900—which is almost 
exaétly the same proportional increase. Surely, however, Mr. Savage, we have both expanded 
our services, renewed our stock and introduced more modern methods ? I know you have 
and | know too what the stock at Edinburgh was like before it came under your beneficent 
control. 

Is Ir Correct ? 

| wonder, Zenodotus, with apologies for addressing another person in the middle of a letter 
to your venerable self: is Mr. Savage really right in ascribing such poor selection to many 
of us on the basis of the catalogues of so-called library suppliers ? He sent me a catalogue 
of this kind, but it consisted of all the two-shilling, half-crown and three-and-sixpennies on 
the market—I mean was an inclusive list—a net cast in hope by the bookseller-fisher—not 
necessarily the result of known demands as he argues. I hope, at least, that this is so, because 
I still affirm that | (and of course my gifted staff—and it is gifted) do seleé& fiétion and from a 
careful study of the known works of authors, current reviews in journals worthy of respeé, 
and the produéts of various publishers. I never could understand or tolerate selection from 
lists made by others outside the library. 


Wuar Drvipes Us. 
So, Zenodotus, the division between Mr. Savage and myself is a very fine one and is 
not on the subject of book-seleétion, It is on my clearly-expressed opinion that the twopenny 
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library was not an asset to the cultural life of England. Well, he is entitled to call that 
pharasaical, ‘and to assert, because out of 59 novelists in such a library 20 were in my own, 
that the 39 were probably as good and | am somehow in danger from the shop library. 

I will risk it. 1 repeat that many such libraries send out “ the most utter drivel, bad 
tor their readers, physically (they are badly printed), mentally (because they are machine- 
made and not literature at all) and spiritually” (because from books having the precedent 
defeéts no good can come to the spirit of man). And the interjection, ‘‘ Oh, grandpa! ” with 
which he greets what to him as to me must be a truth that sticks out a mile, does not bring 
a twitch to my already much-wrinkled brow. On this, of course, there is room for differences 
of opinion, and it is an honour to be in the lists with Mr. Savage. 

How ro Ger THE Best ? 

Once more to brass tacks. What assessment can we make of current fiction that will 
make our seleétion of it answer the ideals he and | share? In Edinburgh it may be that 
there is a Staff sufficient in numbers and quality to read those novels which receive attention 
in respectable journals and to decide that these are the best of the day, and the most suitable 
from the literary and social points of view for wide distribution. Can the smaller library 
do it with any confidence ? If not, much as | dislike the selection made by other people, 
will Mr. Savage help me to inaugurate a monthly list of the best fiction which our library- 
scleétors find to be the best 2 What other way of salvation is there for the “* one-horse show ” 
library ? 

Protest. 

The assertion that since 1890 our social life has improved, which | admit, Mr. Savage 
accompanies by a Statement, too-sweeping, that in this stretch of time our book stocks have 
been lowered very generally in quality. This is probably not the faét, but rises from the 
practice of one or two rather vocal libraries, one of which asserted, through The Library 
Assiftant, that a library was not primarily “ or even secondarily’ educational. That sort 
of bilge often catches on with weak minds. | venture to assert that the modern public library 
does refleét the modern book ; that is, so far as my limited observation extends. On what 
high vantage point does Mr. Savage stand from which he is able to deny this ? 

EXcusEs ? 

Nor must Mr. Savage say that ‘* shop libraries, wireless and pictures are merely excuses,” 
at least not without much qualification. He would assert that there is no continuing demand 
for a poorer type of book than that he would limit us to ?- Do Ethel M. Dell, Ruby M. Ayres, 
Mrs. J. E. Buckrose, Emma Jane and Miss Braddon come into his scheme of things’? 
Ultimately—what /s literature and what is not ? 

AGREEMENT. 

Thus, Zenodotus, if we clear away the epithets and the literary flourishes which come 
so fluently to such men as Mr. Savage and myself, and are likely to obscure our real purpose 
you will see that never were two librarians in closer agreement. Happy am I to have shot 
casually an arrow which lighted on so good a target. I rejoice that Mr. Savage has used his 
own bow of late. More power to his right arm, even if he uses it only to shoot at me. 

WAR CASUALTIES. 

This is a time when the output of books must be scrutinized more closely than is usual. 
There are usually many casualties amongst really good books. One that | hope will not be 
missed,—for it might well be in all libraries,—is Joseph Katz’s The Wi// to Civilisation, which 
Secker has just published. It shows a bright lining in the cloudy world of to-day and is 
the work of a real philosopher. | hope you will also enjoy it. 

Pax vobiscum. 

Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


| We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “* LevreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp.] 
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Personal News 


Mr. Roserr R. Lawson, Assistant Bilston 
Public Library, to be Librarian-in-Charge 
Sandbach Regional Branch, Cheshire County 
Library. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 
BOURNEMOUTH. — _ Bournemouth’s 


Ouarterly Record tor July has an attractive pale 
blue cover enclosing subjeét lists of additions 
from April to June, all clearly printed and 
helpfully annotated. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—The editorial 
preceding the annotated lists of recent additions 
which make up the greater part of Burton- 
upon-Trent’s September Bw//etin reveals that 
the Public Library has for some time been 
successfully using the local Gas Company’s 
show room windows to display forthcoming 
accessions. 

CHELMSFORD.—Mr. |. H. Davies, editor 
ot The Chelmsford Reader, has, in the Summer 
Number of this quarterly, cleverly avoided the 
montony of long, tabulated lists of recent 


additions by the frequent interposition of 


literary paragraphs into which authors and 
titles are neatly introduced. 

CHESTERFIELD.—New books for Sep- 
tember are advertised by Chesterfield Public 
Libraries through the medium of a small but 
well printed six-page folder. 


COVENTRY.—An ingenious method of 


encouraging a wide and varied circle of people 
continually to enter the Public Library is 
revealed by the following paragraph taken 
from the notes which open 1 he Coventry Book- 
helf for September to Odtober : Secretaries 
of local educational and cultural societies, 
classes, groups, ete., are invited to let us 
have particulars of torthcoming leétures, con- 
certs, and meetings, with a view to their being 
noted in the Public Diary which is displayed 
in the entrance hall of Gulson Reference 
Library. No charge is made for entries in this 
useful diary, which shows at a glance the 
arrangements for nine weeks ahead.” 

Coventry’s recently opened Holbrook 
Branch Library is already ‘‘ paying its way,” 
for, although open on two evenings only each 
week, nearly 20,000 books were issued there- 
trom during June, July and August. 


CROYDON.—Croydon’s Reader’s Index and 
Guide (September to Oétober) contains, in 
addition to the usual extensive book lists and 
the ‘ Junior Library News,” considerable 
information concerning autumn and winter 
activities, as well as a summary account of the 
original Archbishop Whitgift and John Boys 
documents recently presented to the Croydon 
Public Libraries ‘‘in memory of one of 
Croydon’s best citizens,” the late Charles 
Heath Clarke. 

The removal of a large central pillar from 
the Ashburton Junior Library, has provided 
Croydon with a suitable place for the holding 
of all Library Talks. This change will obviate 
the closing of the main library in which the 
Talks have hitherto been held. 

EAST HAM.—Vocation or Occupation? is 
a cyclostyled booklet issued by East Ham 
Public Libraries and designed to indicate the 
books and pamphlets calculated to be of 
valuable assistance in that most important 
problem—the choice of a career. 


FULHAM.—Fulham has issued two more 
bright coloured and well printed folders giving 
select lists of books on a variety of interesting 
topics. 

GATESHEAD.—The excellently printed 
Gateshead Library Record for August contains 
a frank admission that the Municipal Lectures 
which were organised by the Libraries Com- 
mittee and the Education Committee have had 
to be dropped “because of the poor 
audiences.” Happily, the Story Time has 
proved very popular with the younger mem- 
bers of the community and this feature is to 
continue with the added attraction of an 
Epidiascope, recently presented by Mr. John 
Oxberry, F.S.A. 

HALIFAX.—The July and August issues 
of the Halifax Readers’ Guide contain adult and 
juvenile annotated book lists and a number of 
chatty reviews and paragraphs which definitely 
increase the attraction of this publication. 

HENDON.—The Magic Casement for Sep- 
tember opens with the prize-winning essay in 
Hendon’s recently organised competition for 
girls on “ My favourite book and why I like 
it.” The winner wrote a crisp little essay on 
** Little Women.” 

IPSWICH.—The July number of The 
Ipswich Library Journal contains some inter- 
esting articles and useful book lists, but how 
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disappointing and depressing are the pages of 
small type and greyish printing after the bright 
cover with its simple but effective title design ! 


KING’S LYNN.—The cover design of the 
King’s Lynn Readers’ Quarter/y is quite striking, 
but it would probably be even more effective 
if printed on a more definite colour, ¢.g., 
orange or pale blue. The August number 
consists of boldly printed lists of recent 
additions and some lengthy but thoroughly 
interesting notes by Mr. E. M. W. Hovell on 
“Trade in King’s Lynn during the Middle 
\ges.”” 


MANCHESTER. — Those interested in 
problems of book seleétion are recommended 
to secure the July Manchefter Librarian, the 
journal of the Manchester and Distri¢t Library 
Fellowship, and to read Mr. James Hammond’s 
article in which he sets forth some valuable 
observations on publishing and its effect on 
book seleétion. The number also contains 
comments and extracts relating to matters of 
immediate interest to librarians. 


MIDDLESBROUGI!I!. — The Middles- 
brough Booklist and Bulletin for July is limited 
to exceptionally well printed lists of recent 
additions. 


PADDINGTON. — From Paddington’s 
8-page. folder, New Books (September), it is 
learned that the new Reading Room in West- 
bourne Gardens is now open and that the 
Reference Library is expected to be ready for 
opening very shortly. 


WEST HAM.—The souvenir programme 
of the opening of West Ham’s new Silvertown 
Public Library and Hall on July 23rd States 
that, “ at long last the people of Silvertown 
have achieved an ambition for which they 
have pressed persistently ever since the 
Libraries At was adopted in West Ham.” 
That laudable perseverance has been well 
rewarded, for the inhabitants of Silvertown 
now have a splendidly equipped library and 
municipal centre arranged on two floors. The 
building is not a new one, but nearly £6,000 
have been expended in converting what was 
originally an institute to the required purposes. 
The site occupied by the building is a corner 
one and the elevations are of red brick up to 
the first floor level with hanging tiles above. 
Balconies enhance the frontal aspect. Direétly 
facing the entrance at the end of the vestibule 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Most of the principal 
Librarians use 
and recommend 


our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 5660 ( fourteen lines) 


is the reading room, provided with newspaper 
wall slopes and four tables with chairs, giving 
seating accommodation for 32 persons, On 
the lett of the entrance hall are the Librarians’ 
room and a meeting room. <A Staircase gives 
access to a combined general lending library 
and children’s reading room on the first floor. 
The Dickman system of charging has been 
adopted for the lending library. Wall presses 
have been fitted wherever possible and the 
island book presses radiate from the staff en- 
closure towards the windows, where a number 
of seats have been provided. The remaining 
accommodation of the mezzanine floor con- 
sists of Staff lavatories and a store room. The 
hall downstairs has seating accommodation 
for 500 people and a new polished maple floor. 
The original stage has been equipped with a 
new proscenium, fire proofed curtains and a 
revised system of Stage lighting. Dressing 
rooms are immediately adjacent to the stage 
and are fitted with illuminated mirrors. The 
general decorations preserve a bright appear- 
ance throughout and the whole of the furniture 
is of polished oak. The souvenir programme 
contains one photograph and two floor plans 
of the new establishment. 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
KANGSTON - UPON - THAMES Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery. Annual Report 
for 1937-1938. Librarian and Curator, 
Harry Cross, F.L.A. Population (1931), 


39,055. Rate, 1.73d. Income from Rate, 
£3,446. Stock: Lending, 25,345; Ref- 
erence, 4703. Additions, 2,839. With- 
drawals, 2,801. Issues: Lending, 224,851 ; 
Junior, 20,639; Reference, 54,971.  Bor- 


rowers, 8,323; extra tickets, 6,353. 

Still further progress in service and usefulness has 
been made in the year being reviewed. The annual 
issue from the adult lending library is once again well 
above that of the year previous, while the circulation 
from the junior department welcome 
increase. .\n increased number of consultations were 
made in the reference library, which is to be com 
pletely overhauled and recatalogued during the present 
year. This continually growing popularity of the 
library is beginning to put a Strain on the resources 
available, and, in view of this, it is regretted that no 
progress has been made with the proposal for erecting 
a branch library at Ham, put forward in the last Report. 
\n exhibition of the work of Frank Brangwyn, R.A., in 
the art gallery attraéted a constant flow of visitors for 
six months. 

Liverroot Public Libraries, Museums and 

\rt Gallery.—8 5th Annual Report for the 

year ended March 3 18t, 1938. Chief Librarian, 


rece »rded a 


|. F. Smith. Population (1936), 867,110. 
Rate, 2.71d. Income from Rate, £65,629. 
Stock: Lending, 365,477; Reference, 
271,691. Additions, 75,033. Withdrawals, 
$4,269. Issues: Lending, 5,912,705; Ref- 
erence, 1,187,006. Borrowers, 152,235; 
extra tickets, 17,335. Branches, 22. 1 


Delivery Station. 

We are accustomed now to reading of big things 
being done by the Liverpool libraries, and the huge 
totals of book circulation annually recorded, but these 
are all surpassed in the above Report. New high 
records in circulation and totals of registered readers 
have been eStablished. Compared with the previous 
vear there was an increase in circulation amounting to 
$7,943, a net st »ck increase of 20,764, and an increase of 
5,007 in the number of readers enrolled. Quite a large 
part of this success was undoubtedly due to the new 
branch which was added to the system during the year. 


his was the library at Norris Green, named the 
Henry A. Cole Library, after the Chairman of the Com 
mittee. The success of this new Library, which super 


seded a temporary one-room building opened in 193 
has never been equalled in the history of the City’s 
This Report contains some fine illustrations 
new addition which cost the Corporation 
for land, furniture and fittings. The Com 


Libraries. 
oft the 
£12,7$ 


mercial Reference Library, a most popular institution, 
premises pending the 


was transferred to temporary 


The 
Museums attra¢ted 533,320 visitors during the year, 


erection of a new building purposely for it. 


while 154,229 visited the Walker Art Gallery. The 
Committee note with regret the death of Mr. George T. 
Shaw, who was their Librarian for twenty years. 


RicHMOND (Surrey) Public Library. — 57th 
Annual Report, 1937-1938. Borough 
Librarian, A. Cecil Piper, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 39,276. Rate, 1.94d. Income from 
Rate, £4,336. Stock: Lending, 37,550; 
Reference, 26,023 ; Junior Lending, 4,459; 
Junior Reference, 291. Additions, 2,518. 
Withdrawals, 2,845. Lending, 
127,322; Reference, 12,465 ; open shelves 
(estimated), 25,000 ; Junior Lending, 21,332; 
Junior Reference, 5,035. Borrowers, 7,552; 
extra tickets, 4,309. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the library 
building is very old and out of date, and that the 
service has to be carried out in utterly inadequate 
quarters, the year’s work has been most satisfactory. 
Except for a drop in the issue of fiétion, the annual 
circulation figures are well maintained. Seven classes 
of non-fictional works recorded their highest ever 
circulation totals. The Reference Library also had a 
record year. The Junior library, too, continued its 
good work, the “* Stamp Corner” there still being a 
very popular feature. As no further additional accom- 
modation can be provided in the present building, the 
\uthorities are faced with the problem of either 
building a new library or providing a branch library or 
two, if this high record of public service is to be im- 
proved upon in the future. A special Committee has 
been appointed to consider the whole question. The 
library service at the Royal Hospital has again been 
much appreciated by the patients therein. 

Surron Coxiprietp Public  Library.—First 
\nnual Report, 1937-1938. Borough Lib- 
rarian, White, F.L.A. Population (esti- 
mated, 1937), 35,050. Rate, 2.89d. Income 


Issues : 


from Rate, £4,048. Stock: Lending, 
16,768 ; Reference, 589; Junior Lending, 
3,123; Junior Reference, 74. Issues: 


Lending, 365,855; Junior, 65,949. Bor- 
rowers, I 1,000. 

\fter a protraéted Struggle lasting nearly thirty 
years success has at last crowned the efforts which have 
been made to establish a public library in the Borough 
In March, 1937, this belated municipal venture was 
opened to the public who immediately showed their 
appreciation of this new boon. At the end of the year 
over 31 per cent. of the inhabitants had registered as 
readers, and they borrowed nearly 40 books per head 
during that time. The library building occupies a site 
in the centre of the town, and is a transformed church 
successfully adapted to the requirements of its new 
life. A local colle&tion has been Started and already 
contains a large number of items. A literary and 
cultural society was formed, and at the end of the yeat 
had too members. Wireless discussion groups are 
held weekly. An excellent start has been made by the 
Library and it is to be hoped that still further success 
awaits it in the future. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Ackery (E. M.) Eleétrical Heating for Public 
and Commercial Libraries and Museums, 
etc. Illus. Gravesend. 5s. net. 


The latest improvements and a consideration of 


the conveniences and cost of eleéric heating for 
libraries are here given in a pra¢tical and concise form. 
\t present the use of electricity in this way is expen- 
sive, but its advantages are great. Examples of libraries 
in which it is already installed are included; among 
them, Derby Free Library, Manchester Central Library, 
Higham Hill Library, Walthamstow and the Library 
Extension, Dumfries. 


Boox-Auction Recorps. Vol. 35, Part 3. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum, 


Part 3 contains 3,037 records from April to June, 
1938. This quarter includes the supplement of prices 
at the Thomas Hardy Sales at Hodgson’s sale rooms 
which took piace on May 26th. The little volume is as 
neatly and carefully produced as usual. 


Horron (Marion, Editor) A.L.A. Catalog, 
1932-1936. An Annotated List of Approxi- 
mately 4,000 Titles. Chicago, A.L.A. $5 

This important reference book contains over 

4,000 titles arranged according to the Dewey decimal 

system. The titles have been taken from the Library 

of Congress cards, and Library of Congress subject 
headings have been used in the majority of cases, only 

a few simplifications having been introduced. Prices 

are also given. Such a catalogue refleéts clearly the 

trend of events both political and social during the 
period covered. 


THe Prussian INsrructioNs.—Rules for the 
Alphabetical Catalogs of the Prussian 
Libraries. Translated from the Second 
Edition, Authorized August roth, 1908. 
With an Introduétion and Notes by Andrew 
D. Osborn, Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press. $3.00. 

An English version of the Rules on which the 
great Gesamtkatalog, or as it is now known, the 
Deutscher Gesamtkatalog, has been compiled. Dr. 
Bishop expresses the hope in his brief foreword that 
the publication of these rules will hasten the time when 
it will be possible to draw up an international code of 
u Librarians will help to 
further this good cause by Studying these rules which 
are used in most of the recent bibliographical works 
published in Germany. In an introduction Dr. Osborne 
gives a history of the German code and explains the 
main differences between it and the Anglo-American 
Code, 


An important work for all Reference Libraries. 


GENERAL. 


BERGMAN (Sten) In Korean Wilds and Villages. 
Translated by Frederic Whyte. IIlus. 
Gifford. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Bergman is a well-known Swedish explorer 
and naturalist. He undertook this expedition to Korea 
to Study the bird life there and to colleé specimens for 
scientitic museums. His scientific conclusions are to 
be published in a separate volume. He tells of the 
lighter side of his life and exploration in Korea, of the 
curious customs and way of living of the natives, of 
the bird and animal life, and many other things. The 
book is illustrated by numerous interesting photographs. 


BRITAIN IN Recovery. Prepared by a Research 
Committee of the Economic Science and 
Statistics Section of the British Association. 
Illus. Pitman. net. 


This is a companion volume to the Report issued 
by the same committee entitled Britain in Depression. 
It is prepared on the same lines and contains a mass 
of carefully arranged and tabulated information on the 
State of business and trade in the period 1929-1937. 
It is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
general considerations and the second treating indi 
vidual industries in turn. 


(Winston) Marlborough: His 
Vol. IV. Illus. Harrap. 


CHURCHILL 
Life and Times. 
25S. net. 


The final volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s great 
Study of his famous anceStor relates the Story of the 
downfall of Marlborough and exposes with masterly 
acumen the intrigues and double-dealing which led to 
the apparent frustration of his work. His recall at the 
close of his life is pathetic and causes one to refleé 
sadly on the vagaries of politicians and their under 
lings. Mr. Churchill’s scholarship is unchallengeable 
and his Style irreproachable. This is a great conclusion 
to a great work. 


Der Leruw (Hendrik) Crossroads of the Buc- 
caneers. Lippincott. 15s. net. 


\ companion volume to the author’s previous 
book on the Carribean, entitled ‘* Crossroads of the 
Carribean Sea.’”” In this volume he tells the Story ot 
the Islands which lie between Venezuela and Cuba, 
and were haunted by the buccaneers. He combines 
ethnographical and historical information and his book 
is really a well documented Study of these islands. 
There is a useful bibliography and numerous drawings 
by the author, rather in the Style of his compatriot, 
Hendrik Van Loon. 


Special Offer to Librarians 


AMAZING WORLD PREDICTIONS 


RECENT EVENTS IN JAPAN AND CHINA CORRECTLY 
PREDICTED IN ‘FORETOLD BY THE STARS’ PUBLISHED 


JULY, 1936. FORECASTS CONCERNING HITLER AND 
MUSSOLINI. Limited Number of Copies Printed 
3/9 Post Free. To Librarians 2/- Post Free 


MITCHELL, F.F.B.A., 4, Delph st., Halifax, England 
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FLoeRSsHEIM (Cecil) Collected Poems. Poems. 
Translations from the Greek Anthology. 
Epigrams. Hove, Combridges. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ finely printed and bound edition of these poems, 


which have already gained considerable appreciation. 


Ihe author appears to have had two main sources of 
inspiration, namely, Sussex and the Greek anthology ; 
and most of the poems in this book have been pro- 
duced round one or the other of these themes. His 
feeling for Nature is sincere and his verse is calm and 
sensitive. 
Jackson (Mrs. E. Nevill) Silhouette Notes 
and Diétionary. Illus. Methuen. 42s. net. 
I'he author is well known as an authority on lace, 
but has also written books on toys and other subjects. 
Her latest work, which is the volume before us, contains 
an excellent history with many examples of the interest 
ing art of the silhouette. These shadow pictures were 
produced in every country, and during the cighteenth 
century had a certain vogue throughout the Continent 
and England. The author has been fortunate in having 
access to the Royal Collection at Windsor as well as 
many other private and public colleétions, and the 


mass of material she has brought together in her beauti- 


fully illustrated work will form a Standard history of 
the subjeét. One of the most valuable seétions is the 
exhaustive Diétionary of Artists in Silhouette. In it 
will be found the biography of Edouart, perhaps the 
most outstanding of silhouette artists who did much, 
when on a visit to America, to popularise this form of 
portraiture there. The ten mounted plates in colour 
and ninety-three in monotone make the volume one 
of the most attractive of its kind. 


Lambert (Richard S.) The Universal Provider. 
\ Study of William Whiteley and the Rise 
of the London Department Store. _ Illus. 


Harrap. tos. 6d. net. 

Here is a romance of big business, the more inter 
cSting since it gives a survey of the growth of the 
department Store from its inception. Though William 
Whiteley was not the only one of hi. kind, the name of 
his Store has figured most widely in popular imagina 
tion, probably on account of one or two outstanding 
features, such as the supply of an elephant at a few 
hours’ notice, the obtaining of a misfit coffin and the 
provision of paid guests at dinners, on which “ The 
Man from Blankley’s’’ was based and made famous 
by the inimitable aéting of Charles Hawtrey. But 
there is another side to the piéture. His unpopularity 
and enmity which led to constant litigation, the fires 
which broke out year after year on his premises and the 
tragic finish to an extraordinary career make a dramatic 
background for Mr. Lambert's well-told biography. 


Mirrcuexy (C. Everard) Foretold by the Stars, 
Scientific Prediction Astrology Vindicated. 
Illus. Halifax, Mitchell. 3s. 6d. net. 

The author addresses his book to the Student of 
the great science of Astrology and to this end he wishes 
it to be placed in the Public Library, so that it may be 
available for everyone whether they can afford to 
purchase it or not. His special offer of copies at 2s. 
instead of 3s. 6d. is only made to Librarians and not to 
individuals. Though not all librarians will agree with 
the views expressed, Mr. Mitchell’s work bears the 
ring of truth and the genuine brand of the Student of an 


occult art. His remarks on the present condition of 
the world are certainly of interest without being in any 
way sensational. 


Third Edition. 1937. 
Revised Edition. Illus. New York, Fur 
Farms Publishing Co. $2.25. 

(nother of the enterprising Fur Farm Publishing 
Co.'s little booklets. This time the subjeét is that ot 
the Musk-rat. The raising of this small animal, the 
laws which relate to the open season in various States 
and numerous hints as to how to turn marshland to 
profit by breeding for fur, and building suitable 
enclosures are here given in praétical detail. 


Wacker (George) Haste, Post Haste ! 
men and Post-roads through the 
Illus. Harrap. tos. 6d. net. 

\ popular history of the post and the transmission 
of letters through the ages. The author Starts with 
the Babylonians and brings his history down to the 
latest airmail service. There are plenty of good illus- 
trations from old prints and drawings and also from 
photographs of present-day methods. The two-page 
** Bibliography "’ is disappointing, since it is in reality 
only a list of works which the author has found useful 
in writing his book. 

FICTION. 

CarGitt (Leslie) Heads You Lose. 
7s. 6d. net. 

When decapitated bodies are found lying about 
and when a descendant of a Tudor executioner is in 
the neighbourhood—well, you think you know all 
about it. It took a cross-word expert to solve the 
problem and he nearly lost his life over it. 


Musk-Rat FARMING. 


Post- 
Ages. 


Jenkins, 


Curtiss (Elizabeth) Nine Doétors and a 
Madman. An Inner Sanctum Mystery. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


\ Story of a clever murder set in a mental hospital. 
It is told with inside knowledge of the habits of such 
institutions, although with one or two exceptions there 
is not sufficient charaéterization to help the reader to 
keep the various individuals separate and identified. 
The solution is well worked out. 


DrARDEN (R. L.) Maiden Voyage. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Loretta McGarron, having been flouted in love, 
agrees to her father’s plan of marrying her to Captain 
Coniston and sailing with him on the Lady Loretta 
On the voyage complications occur which foreshadow 
tragedy, but disaster is averted in the nick of time, and 
the Story ends with happiness for Loretta and achieve- 
ment for her namesake. 


DowntnG (Todd) Night 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ Strange Story of queer people who have gathered 
in a house which does not belong to them. The house 
is situated on a ranch in the Mexican mountains and 
murder and mystery pile up. Rennert is an ex-U.S. 
Customs Inspeétor and it takes all his aStuteness to 
interpret the meaning of the odd behaviour of the 
various charaéters and to discover the secret which lies 
at the root of the crimes. 


Jenkins. 


Over Mexico. 
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Scort (Jane) East Wind on Friday. Longmans, 
Green. 7s. 6d. net. 

lhis is the Story of a day, and not of a very fortu 
nate day at that. The scene is laid in a girl’s school 
and the author has cleverly bared the thoughts and 
emotions, not only of the pupils, but of the teachers, 
the head mistress and the members of the houschold 
Staff as well. The inner workings of the institution are 
mercilessly exposed and typical charaéters in cach class 
are cleverly depiéted. It is almost a relief to the reader 
when the day ends and he is told that the bitter wind 
has changed for the better. For those who want to 
“see the wheels go round ”’ in a girls’ school here is 
the whole of the machinery. 


Tivey (Tom Brown) Trapline. A Tale of the 
North. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Love and jealousy are the same the world over, 
so it is the Far North and the accounts of the lives of 
the trappers and their men that carry this Story along. 
Holy Joe, the half-demented old trapper, is a terrifying 
chara¢ter. 


W (Carolyn) Gilt-edged Guilt. A Fleming 
Stone Detective Novel. Lippincott. 7s. 6d 
net. 

The murder of the butler to a wealthy family and 
then the murder of the head of the family, lead the 
reader to expeét a connection between the two crimes. 
But it might be difficult to see what the conneétion 
could be if it were not for the subtle deduétions made by 
the famous Fleming Stone. It takes even him a long 
time to pin down the criminal for the good reason that 
the motive is only explained in self-confession. 


JUVENILE. 


Barpour (Ralph Henry) Fighting Guard. 
Illus. by Robert A. Graef. Appleton- 
Century. 6s. net. 

\ rattling good yarn about American football. 

Ihe author manages to make the game, about which 

most people know next to nothing over here, quite 

interesting and exciting. The reader becomes absorbed 
in the making of the Copper Lake \cademy’s football 
team and the adventures of Mr. “ Easy” Evans. 


Hurcuins (W. T., Editor) Real Achievement. 
Coloured frontis. Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

\ volume in Longmans’ ** Tales of Youth and 
\dventure”’ series telling of the achievements of famous 
men such as Baden Powell, T. E. Lawrence, H. G. 
Wells, Marconi, Sir Ronald Ross, etc. 


MacGunn (Captain Fergus) Cats; 
(Wellesley) Dogs; Pain (Wellesley) Rabbits, 
Guinea-Pigs and Mice; Patn (Wellesley) 


A Variety of Pets. Illus. Blackie, Pets for 
Young People Series. 1s. 6d. net each. 
Just the right thing for young people who are 
about to keep a pet. Both the authors are officials ot 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


and are experts on the care and management of animals 
of all kinds. The volume on a variety of pets includes 
bees, gold-fish, ferrets, fowls, tortoises, dormice, silk- 
worms, etc. 


Merson (A. J., Editor) A Gallant Company. 
Coloured frontis. Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


\ selection of exciting episodes from the works of 
writers from Sir Walter Scott to P. C. Wren, including 
Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Dumas, Stanley Weyman, 
etc. A volume in Longmans’ “* Tales of Youth and 
\dventure series. 


Monk (FP. V.) and Winrer (H. T.) The Royal 
Air Force. Hlus. Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 


\n excellent account for boys of the history and 
organisation of the Royal Air Force. Full details of 
the life in the Force are given as well as the qualifications 
necessary, the type of examinations which have to be 
passed and so forth. There is a preface by Sir Kingsley 
Wood who gives the book his approval. 


Picron-Jones (Dorothy) The Heritage of 
Literature ; CORNWALL (Ernest) The Story 
of Money ; Owen-Jones (A. E.) Education 
and Careers. Nos. 4, 5, and 6 in Gryphon 
Series, Aspeéts of Civilisation. Edited by 
Mary Threadgold. Raphael Tuck. ts. 6d. 
net each. 

Three more of these useful little signposts to big 
subjects. They fulfil admirably their purpose of giving 
young readers an insight into the subjeét and stimulating 
them to further reading and investigation. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 
\ugust, 1938.—-POYLE, Catalogue of Dept. 17, Art 
and Colleéting.—THE LIBRARIAN, August, Sep- 
tember, 1938.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, \ugust, September, 1938.—THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, August, September 1st, 1938.— 
LIBRARY REVIEW, Autumn, 1938.—MEDICINE 
To-day and To-morrow, August-September, 1938.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July, August, 1938.— 
PRIVATE PRESSES, with Special Reference to Wales 
by William Williams, F.L.A., London School of 
Printing. —WILSON BULLETIN for Libraries, Sep- 


tember, 1938. 


NELSON Dtscussion Books. General 
Editors: Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. 
Ratcliff, M.A. 2s. net each. This important 
series, which is to contain some 50 titles, is 
primarily intended to appeal to B.B.C. Dis- 
cussion Groups, W.E.A. Extra-Mural Classes, 
and Reading and Discussion circles of all 
kinds. Discussion is the order of our day and 
the general reader will find both pleasure and 
profit in these little volumes. Librarians 
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should place them on their shelves and the 
following notes on some of those already 
published will give them an idea of the subjeéts 
dealt with. The books are well printed and 
nicely bound and the price is within the reach 
of every purchaser. (1) Pear (T. H.) The 
\laturing Mind. An introduction to psychology 
particularly from the point of view of the 
possibilities of educating the adult mind. 
Conversation and its charms, the dangers of 
propaganda, the use of broadcasting in adult 
education, are among the topics on which the 
author touches.—(z) Asher (P. H.) National 
Self-Sufficiency. A discussion of the confliéting 
systems of national self-sufficiency and inter- 
national free-trade. It provides a clear outline 
of the workings of international trade and 
finance, the Struggle for the control of raw 
materials, the economic causes of war, and 
many other questions on which the average 
mind is very confused.—(3) Dataller (Roger) 
Drama and Life. The drama as entertainment, 
as history, as propaganda, as biography, as 
wisdom, and as fantasty. These are the head 
ings under which Mr. Dataller studies the 
history of the drama in the West. Separate 
chapters are devoted to Shaw and Shakespeare ; 
in the former the great dramatist is rather 
hardly treated. Not quite so lucid as some 
others in the series, but still very stimulating.— 
(4) Williams (Rushbrook) What About India ¢ 
India is a very thorny problem and one on 
which most people’s ideas are not very clear. 
They will find here a succinct account of the 
many problems which this country presents, 
and answers to questions such as: Why are 
we there ? How did we get there ? What ts 
the future of Indian Nationalism? and so 
forth.—(5) Jacks (M. L.) Physical Education. 
Mr. Jacks sees in physical fitness only a means 
to spiritual and mental development and not 
an end in itself. He discusses the craze for 
athleticism and other modern trends, and 
makes many excellent suggestions for raising 
the standard of health.—(6) Cair (S. H.) The 
Responsible Citizen. How we are governed 
is the theme of this book. The democratic 
system, parliament and elections, the party 
system and local government are lucidly dealt 
with. The author has included a chapter on 
foreign policy, which is ot particular interest. 

(7) Rackham (C. D.) Factory Law. After a 
briet historical sketch of factory legislation 


from 1802-1937, the author discusses the 
recent important 1937 Fa¢tories A& and the 
bearing it has upon the lives of those who work 
in fattories. The regulations concerning 
length of hours, safety precautions, piecework 
and wages are discussed and explained.— 
(8) Ratcliff (Nora) Rade Mechanicals. A review 
of the origin and present State of the Village 
Drama Movement. Contains many useful 
hints on how to learn to aét, what plays to 
choose and how to stage and produce them. 
There are separate chapters on finance, censor- 
ship, religious plays, drama festivals, etc.— 
(9) James (A. Lloyd) Our Spoken Language. 
Professor Lloyd James, who is well known as 
the Speech Director to the B.B.C., writes 
interestingly of the problems of modern 
speech. The questions of how we speak, the 
sounds of English, accent and the melody in 
speech, and finally the standards of speech all 
come under review.—(12z) East (W. G.) The 
Geography Behind History. The influence of 
geographical factors on historical problems is 
generally admitted to be very considerable. 
Mr. East has written a clear account of them 
and their relation to history and the growth 
of civilization. The book is illustrated by 
some excellent maps.—({13) Lambert (R. S.) 
Propaganda. Propaganda is a much used and 
abused word .in the present-day world. Mr. 
Lambert’s book will help many to understand 
its uses and abuses. How can we distinguish 
between good and bad propaganda and how 
can we avoid the bad? These are among the 
many important questions which this book 
will help its readers to answer. But, like 
others, it is not only intended to answer 
questions but also to provoke discussion.— 
(15) Pickles (D. M.) The French Political Scene. 
It is of the utmost importance that we should 
all know something of the politics of our ally 
France. But the difficulty is that they are so 
complicated, there are so many parties and the 
government seems to change so often that the 
average man is quite bewildered. Miss 
Pickles has set out to make all this clear by 
sketching briefly the historical background of 
the constitution, then differentiating between 
all the shades of political opinion and finally 
giving a short account of events which have 
influenced the trend of French politics since 
the War. Her book is a masterpiece in the art 
of compression. 
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